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NATIONAL SELF-SUFFICIENCY 
J. M. Keynes 
in Studies 


I see three outstanding dangers in eco- 
nomic nationalism and in the movements 
towards national self-sufficiency. 

The first is Silliness—the silliness of the 
doctrinaire. It is nothing strange to dis- 
cover this in movements which have passed 
somewhat suddenly from the phase of 
midnight high-flown talk into the field of 
action. We do not distinguish, at first, 
between the color of the rhetoric with 
which we have won a people’s assent and 
the dull substance of the truth of our mes- 
sage. There is nothing insincere in the 
transition. Words ought to be a little 
wild—for they are the assault of thoughts 
upon the unthinking. But when the seats 
of power and authority have been attained, 
there should be no more poetic license. 

We have, therefore, to count the cost 
down to the penny which our rhetoric had 
despised. An experimental society has 
need to be far more efficient than an old- 
established one, if it is to survive safely. 
It will need all its economic margin for its 
own proper purposes, and can afford to 
give nothing away to soft-headedness or 
doctrinaire impracticability. When a doc- 
trinaire proceeds to action, he must, so to 
speak, forget his doctrine. For those who 
in action remember the letter will probably 
lose what they are seeking. 

The second danger—and a worse danger 
than silliness—is Haste. Paul Valery’s 
aphorism is worth quoting: ‘Political 
conflicts distort and disturb the people’s 
sense of distinction between matters of 
importance and matters of urgency.” 
The economic transition of a society is a 
thing to be accomplished slowly. What I 
have been discussing is not a sudden revo- 
lution, but the direction of secular trend. 
We have a fearful example in Russia today 
of the evils of insane and unnecessary 
haste. The sacrifices and losses of transi- 
tion will be vastly greater,if the pace is 
forced. I do not believe in the inevit- 
ability of gradualness, but I do believe in 
gradualness. This is above all true of a 
transition toward greater national self- 
sufficiency and a planned domestic econ- 
omy. For it is of the nature of economic 
processes to be rooted in time. A rapid 
transition will involve so much pure de- 
struction of wealth that the new state of 
affairs will be, at first, far worse than the 
old; and the grand experiment will be dis- 
credited. For men judge remorselessly 
by early results. 

The third risk, and the worst risk of all 
three, is Intolerance and the stifling of 
instructed criticism. The new movements 
have usually come into power through a 
phase of violence or quasi-violence. They 
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have not convinced their opponents; they 
have downed them. It is the modern 
method—but very disastrous I am still old- 
fashioned enough to believe—to depend 
on propaganda and to seize the organs of 
opinion; it is thought to be clever and useful 
to fossilize thought and to use all the forces 
of authority to paralyze the play of mind 
on mind. For those who have found it 
necessary to employ all methods whatever 
to attain power, it is a serious temptation 
to continue to use for the task of construc- 
tion the same dangerous tools which 
wrought the preliminary house-breaking. 
* * 


COMMENDING DR. LATHROP 
Isabelle Keating 
in Harper’s Magazine 

The Unitarians, the Universalists, the 
Congregationalists, and the Christian 
Churches have endorsed the use of contra- 
ceptives in the marita' relation and have 
opposed federal legislation which prevents 
sending contraceptives or information 
about them through the mails. All of 
these groups have achieved their present 
position with a minimum of controversy 
and certainly without the resultant out- 
break of immorality which the conserva- 
tives had so freely predicted would ensue 
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should the widespread use of contracep- 
tives be recognized and endorsed... . 

Some work regularly from the group to 
the individual, holding classes for married 
and unmarried people in the church, and 
following up the classes with confidential 
consultation. 

That is in general the procedure followed 
at the Unitarian Church of the Saviour in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., where classes in prepara- 
tion for marriage and consultation on 
marital adjustments have been held for the 
past three years. 

A woman who formerly taught in the 
euthenics department at Vassar handles the 
preparation for marriage courses, and a 
well-known psychologist handles the con- 
sultations with those who, having em- 
barked without sufficient preparation on a 
marital adventure, have gone aground. 
The pastor, Dr. John Howland Lathrop, 
does extensive lecturing, consultation, and 
adjustment work himself. 

“T started the work,” he said, “because 
as a minister I found myself continually 
confronted with marriage problems, and I 
was profoundly impressed by the ignorance 
of the young people who were coming to 
me to be married. Most of the difficulties 
which lead to divorce, it seems to me, arise 
out of an inadequate understanding in and 
even before marriage of the responsibilities 
that state involves, and since the church 
has created marriage, it should certainly 
try to preserve it by something more help- 
ful than exhortation. 

“As a result of the work here, there are 
no young people in my parish today who 
do not feel that they can bring their prob- 
lems, of whatever nature and however con- 
fidential, to the church.” 

Asked whether the work had robbed the 
church of its dignity or spiritual elevation, 
Dr. Lathrop said, “Is it undignified of 
the church to perform marriages? [If it is 
not, then it is certainly not undignified to 
prepare people for them. My notion of 
religious education includes the ethics of 
all living.” 

* * 
HEARST TO THE RESCUE 
An Editorial 
in the Los Gatos (Cal.) Mail- News 


It is the popular thing to excoriate 
Hearst and Hearst’s newspapers. The 
highbrows and the self-righteous take 
especial delight in blasting Hearstism, if 
there is such an ism, and while W. R. may 
offend at times, there are occasions when 
he nobly comes to the rescue of the com- 
mon people, as he did at Boston recently 
when the other respectable family news- 
papers which only ‘publish news fit to 
print”? shamefully betrayed their readers 
by keeping silent on a bank scandal which 
involved Boston’s big financial giants. 
The Christian Register, published in Boston, 
takes the newspapers there to task for their 
cowardice, and incidentally gives Hearst 
credit for his fearlessness in its editorial — 
columns. 
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The Limits of Economic Nationalism 


Quincy Wright 


S|HE slight achievements of the London Eco- 
| nomic Conference may be attributed to the 
inability of the statesmen there assembled to 
| Se) “resolve the conflict between national policies 
directed toward economic self-sufficiency and world 
policies directed toward reviving world trade and 

‘stabilizing currencies. Is the conflict insoluble? Is 
there any meeting ground for national and world 
economic policies which may provide a basis for agree- 

ment when the London Conference is reconvened? 

j Economic nationalism is a phrase which can 
doubtless cover a great variety of policies, but I will 
assume that Dean Wallace B. Donham of the Harvard 
business school fairly described its major character- 
istics in his article entitled ‘‘National Ideals and Inter- 
nationalist Idols,’ published in Part II of the Harvard 
Business Review for April, 1933. ‘To me,’ he writes 

' (p. 393), “the road to freedom from world wars and 
to prosperity lies in working out most problems at 

-home. In this way we may reduce the necessity of 
international cooperation to a minimum within the 

capacity of human nature and remove most sources 
of friction. . . . We cannot look simultaneously at 

home and abroad for solution of our difficulties.”’ 

If economic nationalism means merely that each 
nation should first seek to regulate its domestic econ- 
omy in the interest of its own people it is one thing, 
_ but if it means in addition that each nation should 

ignore the international repercussions of its economic 
regulations, even if these regulations have a purely 
domestic intent, it becomes something quite different. 
In the writer’s opinion economic nationalism might be 

‘reconciled with world peace, if the latter of these im- 
plications were eliminated by appropriate interna- 
tional agreements. The aim of the international eco- 
nomic conference, in other words, should not be world- 

economic cooperation to restore prosperity, but the 

development of international law and organization to 
prevent injury to one state by the economic regulations 
of another. 

; The conditions necessitating the extension of 

‘international regulation into the economic field, the 

‘possible nature of certain such extensions, and the 

implications of this for American policy, will be briefly 

considered. 
The great facts of the modern world are the in- 
vention and widening use of the press, radio, motion 
pictures, travel tours, international propaganda, and 
er means of communication across frontiers. 
ple are no longer ignorant of conditions in other 
of the world. If wages are higher elsewhere, 
knows it, and there is pressure for migration. 
if certain raw materials are produced at a lower price 
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abroad, or if they exist only in restricted foreign areas, 
manufacturers know it, and there is pressure for im- 
portation. If profits on investments or organizing 
skill are higher abroad, investors and entrepreneurs 
know it, and there is pressure for the export of capital 
and industrial enterprise. If commodity prices are 
higher abroad, the manufacturers know it, and there 
is pressure for foreign markets. If scenery, atmos- 
phere, and climate are better, people with leisure know 
it, and there is pressure for foreign travel. If educa- 
tion is better in foreign institutions, students know it, 
and there is pressure for foreign scholarships. If 
social conditions are bad in foreign countries, it be- 
comes known and there is pressure for relief, social and 
If contagious diseases are 
rampant in foreign countries, people are aware of it and 
also aware that it may spread, and there is pressure for 
medical aid abroad. If better scientific work is being 
done abroad, scientists know it, and there is pressure 
for international associations and academies. Thus, 
out of new means of communication, have developed 
pressures from interests in all countries for an ex- 
pansion of international contact. There are de- 
mands for international finance, international trade, 
international education, international travel, inter- 
national science, international humanitarianism, not 
from any vague love for internationalism, but from the 
pursuit of their most normal interests by average men 
and women. ' 

If the satisfaction of such interests is thwarted 
by artificial means, there will be resentment. People 
do not greatly resent obstacles to the satisfaction of 
their desires when such obstacles are imposed by 
nature or result from their own ignorance, but they do 
resent such obstacles imposed by legislation, whether 
that legislation is foreign or domestic. If the legis- 
lator is foreign, whatever may have been his intention, 
those whose desires are thwarted will interpret the act 
as springing from malevolence against themselves. 
This may even happen where the legislation is domes- 
tic. Certain groups are only too ready to impute 
malevolent class interest to legislation which thwarts 
their ambition. 

Suppose we had a world of economically self- 
sufficient nations, would the human interests, ad- 
versely affected by the artificial barriers to inter- 
national intercourse be equally distributed among the 
states? They would not. In certain countries of 
large area and diverse resources, the interests resenting 
such barriers would be relatively unimportant. In 
other countries of small area, inadequate resources, 
highly developed manufactures, and surplus invest- 
ment funds, the interests resenting such barriers might 
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be a dominant part of the population controlling the 
government. They would tend to demand that the 
most adverse of such barriers be removed and would 
back that demand by the enlargement of their armies 
and navies. The country which was prospering most 
under such attempts at national economic independ- 
ence would soon become the center of hostile attitudes 
in all the countries in which dominant interests were 
adversely affected by such barriers. 

In other words, a world of nations striving to be 
economically independent would not mean a world of 
actually independent nations, but a world in which 
some of the nations were fairly independent and satis- 
fied and others very much dissatisfied, convinced that 
their inferior position was due to malevolence of the 
more fortunate, and continually stimulated by domes- 
tic propaganda to rectify the situation by the sword. 

In a world where conditions in all countries are 
known to the leaders in all others (and this cannot be 
prevented unless we impose impossible restrictions 
upon modern means of communication), economic 
self-sufficiency in a thoroughgoing sense can be main- 
tained only by arms. There would be no peace in 
such a world. 

The Kellogg Pact proposes to prevent territorial 
invasions and conquests. This might be possible if the 
less fortunately endowed nations felt a certain security 
in established sources of raw material, established 
markets abroad, and established opportunities for 
cultural contact. Under such conditions there would 
be no material gain in conquest. From the economic 
point of view and under conditions of reasonable se- 
curity of international economic intercourse, it is 
probably true, as Norman Angell has pointed out, that 
war isa great illusion. But if there is no such security 
for established economic relations in foreign territory, 
a premium is placed upon conquest. Under such 
conditions one might expect a mad scramble for the 
extension of sovereignty over areas with oil, essential 
minerals, essential tropical agricultural products, 
essential markets, and so forth. It seems probable 
that the Kellogg Pact can secure territorial frontiers 
only if supplemented by arrangements assuring a 
reasonable security for established economic interests 
in foreign territory. There is, I think, some evidence 
for this in the fact that the party which favored mili- 
tary aggression in Manchuria rapidly augmented its 
strength in Japan after the United States, in making 
the Smoot-Hawley Tariff, had pointedly ignored the 
perfectly proper representations made by Japanese 
merchants to Congress with respect to established 
markets for certain Japanese goods believed to be non- 
competitive with American goods in the United States; 
and after China, by the recovery of tariff autonomy, 
had threatened to raise barriers against importation 
of Japanese textiles and other manufactures. These 
pointed warnings that Japan was in danger of losing 
her two great markets for manufactures could readily 
have been taken as a failure of the Shidehara policy 
and a motive for supporting the military party which 
had always said economic security lay only in con- 
quering a sufficient portion of the earth to make feasi- 
ble a policy of national economic self-sufficiency. 

In urging that international factors be considered 
in forming economic policy it is not necessary to offer 


any support to the policy pursued by the United States 
after the war. The policy of stimulating exports and 
foreign investments while raising steadily higher 
barriers against imports and at the same time trying 
to collect European debts, had little to commend it. 
It would be difficult to devise an economic policy more 
certain to produce economic collapse and international 
ill will than that by which the United States built up a 
facade of prosperity from 1923 to 1929. There should 
be no return to that. The results of that period serve 
as a warning to governments to keep out of direct 
foreign trade stimulation, a warning which Lord Bryce 
had given the American people in the Williamstown 
Institute of 1922 (Bryce, “International Relations,” 
p. 109) which appears to have gone entirely un- 
heeded. 

The great object of world politics accepted by 
most of the nations in the Kellogg Pact, announced in 
numerous declarations of statesmen, and agreed to by 
Dean Donham himself, is the preservation of peace. I 
would certainly agree with Dean Donham that this 
objective does not necessarily mean a promotion of 
more intense economic contact between nations. Per- 
haps as a general proposition one might even accept 
the reverse supported by Dean Donham that a reduc- 
tion of such contacts would make the preservation of 
peace easier. This, however, should not be confused 
with the proposition that the preservation of peace is 
compatible with a policy which ignores the inter- 
national repercussion of domestic economic policies. 
On the contrary, if peace is to be preserved efforts at 
economic nationalism by any nation should not be 
allowed to go so far as to arouse serious resentment 
abroad, and if not supervised by adequate world-po- 
litical organization they are almost certain to do so. 
The problem of peace is that of developing interna- 
tional organization to a degree capable of regulating 
the amount of international contact which is inevitable 
in a given state of world-technological development, 
especially in the field of communication. If the 
amount of that contact can be somewhat reduced 
without itself creating resentment leading to war, a 
less thoroughgoing international organization may be 
necessary. 

On the other hand, we cannot destroy existing 
world communication and information. With that as 
a basis each nation must estimate the strength of 
opposition in other nations to the erection of artificial 
barriers to world intercourse, and where the strength 
of this opposition approaches a dangerous threshold 
the world-political organization should, after appro- 
priate procedure, exercise a veto. It is idle to suppose 
that in the present state of communication any nation 
can be secure if it becomes the object of general world 
resentment. If the nation does not have the intelli- 
gence to be a good neighbor and voluntarily to avoid 
such resentment, then the world order should step in. 

It might even be generally recognized as a 
principle of international law that certain changes in 
commercial regulations by a nation of a character to 
bring measurable damage to the nationals of another 
state should give rise to a cause for action by that state 
either for pecuniary compensation or for injunction 
against the regulation. Even if such legal procedure 
should not as yet be acceptable, at least a more flexible, — 
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’ political arena should be provided in which states can 
| reach agreement in the particular instance when the 
_ exercise of national sovereignty is alleged to be bringing 

irreparable injury upon another state. 

4 It should be clear that the demand of interna- 
' tionalism is not for the development of international 

trade or more international contact, but for the de- 
velopment of international political machinery ade- 
quate to regulate the amount of international trade 
and contact which is inevitable. If the amount of 
international contact can be reduced without arousing 

_ dangerous resentment, that is all to the good. Inter- 

national contact is probably a cause of war if not 

_ regulated by adequate international machinery. We 

_ might as well recognize that all nations cannot be 

_ economically mdependent without a degree of de- 

‘population or a reduction of the standard of living 
_ which is unthinkable, that there is consequently a 
_ Tainimum below which international contact cannot 
be pushed, and that we must develop sufficient inter- 
national organization so that that degree of contact 
can be regulated. Where traffic at a city corner is 
) limited to one horse vehicle every ten minutes, no 
traffic regulation is necessary; when it develops to a 
dozen motor vehicles a minute, regulation is necessary. 
It is idle to talk in terms of the horse vehicle. We 
_ must take the alternative of traffic regulation. We 
may not like it, but we have to accept city ordinances, 
stop lights, and policemen to regulate traffic. 

} So in the present-day world it is idle to talk in 

_ terms of the problems of the eighteenth or nineteenth 
_ century. We must recognize that a large amount of 

international contact, and consequently of national 

_ dependence for most states, is a fact of the twentieth 


f 


| 


century, and proceed to organize control adequate to 
prevent collision. 

Turning to American policy, Dean Donham em- 
phasizes the difficulties of understanding and con- 
trolling international affairs, especially under our form 
of government. There are difficulties, and perhaps 
we ought to change some features of our political sys- 
tem, particularly the extraordinary capacity of the 
Senate to obstruct, but the difficulty of the problem 
should not be overestimated. The problem is that of 
continuous alertness to domestic policies which may 
have international repercussions, measurement of the 
attitude aroused in foreign states from proposals that 
do have such repercussion, and modification of policy 
when such attitudes are of dangerous intensity. 
Careful attention to established rules of international 
law and treaties is a prime requisite. It may be an- 
ticipated that violations of legal rights of other states 
will create a dangerous attitude. Even where legal 
rights are not impaired, dangerous. attitudes may 
arise. Consideration for them should not be regarded 
as an undignified yielding to threats, but rather a 
recognition by the state that it is a member of the 
family of nations. In his inaugural address, President 
Roosevelt referred to a policy of neighborliness. A 
good neighbor does not pursue his interest without 


_ regard to the offensiveness of his action to his neighbor, 


even when within his legal rights. We must realize 
the great probability that any steps in a program of 
greater national self-sufficiency may bring serious 
distress and bitter resentment to other nations. To 
give no heed to the evidences of such conditions would 
certainly be incompatible with neighborliness in our 
foreign relations. 


Has the Revolution Come? 
Hugh S. Tigner 


; I 
fea HE attitude which most European observers 
| and a certain band of domestic liberals are 
taking toward American events under Mr. 
| Roosevelt and the National Industrial Re- 
covery Act has driven me to wonder several times of 
late if I could be awake. It seems that we are having, 
or have had, a revolution. Fundamental and far- 
_ reaching processes of deliberate social reconstruction 
' are supposed to have taken suddenly hold of our re- 
- public. Something, I am supposed to see, is happen- 
ing here as momentous as what took place in Russia in 
- 1917 and’18, as took place in Italy under Mussolini, as 
is taking place in Germany under Hitler. This from 
foreign observers alone might not make much of an 
_ impression upon my dull senses, but the same con- 
- ception is prevalent among certain of my articulate 
fellow citizens. Not a week passes but I hear some 
lyric chant about the new day that is breaking over 
the American hilltops. We have abandoned our old 
predatory, individualistic and chaotic economic sys- 
tem, and are in the act of constructing one based upon 
the principle that business exists for the whole com- 
munity. “This is the first time in anyone’s memory,” 
shouts a prominent New York clergyman expressing a 
‘not uncommon sentiment, “that religion is about to be 


tried on a national scale, with all cooperating until 
each has a share in the national work. The whole 
program is the realization of a command, ‘Love thy 
neighbor as thyself.’ ” 

My point of view happens to be such that I would 
like to believe that. And if I believed it my feelings 
would be like those of Wordsworth in the early years 
of the French Revolution, “Bliss was it in that dawn 
to be alive,” or like the feelings of any young man who 
is caught up in a movement that has the ring of re- 
ligion in it. But certainly I am possessed by no such 
emotion, and I must confess that such clarion state- 
ments as that of the above-mentioned divine sound 
hoarse, hollow, strained and squawky to my ears. I 
feel like an observer of a most interesting political 
spectacle in the midst of a very critical social situation, 
but nothing more. And my observations and reason- 
ings tell me that this feeling is quite correct. 


II 
That we have not had a revolution of any sort 
seems to me rather obvious. What are some of the 
essential characteristics of a revolution? In the first 
place, there must be a revolutionary group or party. 
A party, in order to be revolutionary, must be endowed 
with certain qualities: (1) It must possess a social phil- 
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osophy which differs in some fundamental way from 
the philosophy implicit in the status quo; (2) it must 
be actively striving to supplant the philosophy of the 
status quo with its own; (3) it must be dominated, en- 
raptured by a dramatic vision of the good that will 
result from an acceptance of its philosophy; (4) it must 
be stirred by a religious or quasi-religious zeal; (5) it 
must—but we need go no further. 

Where is the revolutionary group in the United 
States? The most acrobatic fancy could not discern, 
in those who voted for the Democratic ticket last No- 
vember or in those who support the President’s In- 
dustrial Recovery Act, the faintest semblance of such 
a group. What was the philosophy of those who 
voted for the Democratic candidate last fall? Mr. 
Hoover has made a mess of things, or at least has done 
nothing effective to get us out of the mess that has 
overtaken us, so let us try his opponent. What was 
their dramatic vision? They had none. And their 
zeal? It was conspicuously lacking. Since Mr. 
Roosevelt has taken office it has become apparent that 
he had a social philosophy which was revolutionary as 
compared with Mr. Hoover’s; but nobody guessed this 
during the campaign, and if he had told us about it he 
would in all probability have lost the election. 

The National Industrial Recovery Act might, 
loosely speaking, be called a revolutionary piece of 
legislation. Certainly it contains both principles and 
specific measures which would have made the over- 
whelming majority of American patriots see red a few 
years ago. Certainly it represents a radical departure 
from our traditional policies and points of view. Its 
logic is that of a socialized economy. It is a clear step 
(logically speaking) in the direction of a planned so- 
ciety. And one can rest assured that if the N. R. A. 
enjoys any appreciable success the essential principles 
of that act will not be abandoned at the end of two 
years. Indeed, Mr. Roosevelt has already felt con- 
fident enough to say something to that effect. Logi- 
cally, this is revolutionary. But revolutions, as has 
just been pointed out, are primarily psychological. 
And psychologically, the National Industrial Recovery 
Act is anything but revolutionary. Whatever its 
logic may be, it is distinctly an opportunist piece of 
legislation. In no sense of the word does it represent 
the deliberate popular will or present philosophy of 
the American electorate. 

In their dire distress the American people put 
Mr. Roosevelt in office by a telling majority. Some 
of them may have voted for him in order to get “a new 
deal’”’ and in order to have “the forgotten man” re- 
membered. But these phrases were emotional vote- 
traps. They contained no definite social philosophy 
and were not intended to. As soon as he was elected 
the public staked its hopes on him and gave him its 
tentative loyalty. There was simply no other to be 
loyal to. Upon the first day in office Mr. Roosevelt 
was in the saddle. His one potential rival, Congress, 
stood in utter disrepute. He asked for the N. I. R. A. 
and a subdued and throttled Congress gave it to him. 
It is easy to understand how a distant European or a 
liberal who has been longing for more enlightened 
social policies can read this piece of legislation and 
discover a new American revolution in it. But the 
facts simply do not warrant calling it anything more 


than an astonishing piece of opportunism. What 
facts? The facts I have just related with regard to the 
circumstances under which this legislation was born, 
and the facts with regard to the way in which at least 
ninety per cent of the American people look at this 
legislation. 

The history of the N. R. A. is as yet brief, too brief 
for making any plausible forecast as to how it will work 
out or as to what will emerge from it. But it is long 
enough to show clearly that the “revolution”’ exists 
only on the piece of paper on which the N. I. R. A. is 
written. The majority of business men, whether or 
not they understand the social philosophy of this 
legislation, have shown little enthusiasm for it and 
have done nothing to indicate their acceptance of any 
new point of view. Every completed code has involved 
an embarrassing compromise for the Administration. 
The big industrialists have bluntly bucked. The steel 
men finally put their names to a code said to be more 
or less satisfactory to the federal authorities, but went 
away saying that they would maintain their own ideas 
on the labor question. The automobile manufacturers 
stood out for a clause on the same question that has 
brought forth a confession of defeat from General 
Johnson’s office. The bituminous coal code is still an 
enigma. In fact, no business has yet subscribed or 
submitted to anything that can be interpreted as a 
new philosophy. But fully as significant is what 
one learns from talking to unofficial folks and from 
listening to unofficial folks talk. For the most part, 
one hears expressed a scepticism about the “recovery 
experiment,” although this scepticism is generally 
watered down with a comment to “follow the Presi- 
dent” and “give the thing a fair trial.”’ It would be 
difficult to find any signs of a revolution in this atti- 
tude. What is more, one can discover among the rank 
and file of people no discussion or awareness of the 
philosophy inherent in the Industrial Act; nor does one 
encounter any indication that the American citizenry 
has changed its thinking in the slightest about prop- 
erty rights, or has caught any new vision of what 
might be done with modern economic materials, or has 
come to any conviction that our traditional social 
patterns are antiquated and fraught with disastrous 
consequences, or has developed any new ideology 
whatsoever. ' Beneath the buffetings of the depression 
the American public has shown a remarkable willing- 
ness to be led by the nose; it has exhibited no creative 
power. The present Administration has made no 
effort to call forth any creativity. It has been content 
to lead by the nose; and where we are being led we do 
not know—perhaps even the Administration does not 
know (but if it does know it would be fatal to tell us, 
for, like Moses, we are wholly unfitted to enter any 
new land). 

Ill 

Of course I.am not much interested in calling these 
facts to mind for the puny purpose of trying to correct 
the astigmatism of a group of over-optimistic liberals. 
My concern is that I hear a mighty portent, perhaps a 
great sermon, thundering through these facts. Briefly, 
it is this: The American people have not yet begun to — 
deal with their predicament. We—that is, the vast — 
majority of us—have made no attempt to understand 
the nature of our situation, let alone taking any steps — 
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to remedy it. ‘We have had these troubles before. 
Consider \the panic of 18—. God has always taken 
care of little children, drunken men and the United 
States. We will pull through this some day with the 
old Stars and Stripes fluttering as triumphantly as 
before. We are a great people!’ So runs the mental 
processes of most of the folks I have talked to and 
heard talk. There is no attempt to analyze our situa- 
tion. There is no suspicion that we have come to a 


_ time when the old formulae will not work. There is 
no thought but that we shall go on and on and on in 


the same familiar fashion. There is no thought about 
values or about aims in civilization. Progress still 
means more and more mechanical power, bigger and 
better technology. There is no conception of it as 
improvement in social organization or as advance in 
the living of the good life. No creative imagination 


has stirred in us, picturing the great and glowing 
goods that we might achieve with our marvelous 
technological equipment. 

And this will never do. We shall never cope with 
our problems, we shall never realize the tremendous 
potentialities of our materials, we shall not avoid social 
catastrophe, unless and until we arise from this 
spiritual lethargy. No amount of astute political 
maneuvering by the best-intentioned Administration 
can substitute for such an awakening. A new faith, 
a glittering vision, a creative dissatisfaction with this 
old sorry scheme of things, a vibrant philosophy of 
social regeneration, a burning ethical conception of 
progress, must move among us and take hold of us. 
Plainly, this has not happened. I, for one, am con- 
vinced that nothing less than this can surmount the 
obstacles which lie before our path. 


Contemporary Thought Around the World 
X. William Pepperell Montague 


Andrew Banning 


@|IFE is essentially an adventure.” This phrase, 
from the pages of ‘Belief Unbound,” is a fair 


em} poise. But we ought to be cautious about 
the significance we give to the expression. It is one 
which has become the “billboard advertisement”’ of 
the garrulous, a catchphrase, as well as an expression 
of a true philosophic insight. For theré are essentially 
two types of adventure: the one a wild goose chase 
after anything that may surprise, which will gratify 


some heady or maudlin anticipation; the other a keen . 


pursuit after those things which have initially gratified 
a spirit sensitive to the things which are excellent. 
It is the latter type which is more applicable to Pro- 
fessor Montague, and his adventure has been pre- 
eminently in the realm of thought. 

There are two incidents described in a short 
autobiographical sketch, which bears testimony to his 
adventurousness, the one from his more impulsive 
youth, the other from more mature years. In his 
youth, he tells us, he was strongly fascinated by the 
idea of a soul as a concrete entity, and gave vent to his 
curiosity by asking whether one could reach the soul 
by boring up from the foot and leg until you reached 
it somewhere in the chest. The rebuke which this 
question elicited from his father suggests that he 
sensed his son’s chief liability. For, if we may accept 
the account literally, the answer was not first of all 
that the soul was not of such a character, but that he 
must not think of the soul that way. The boy was 
allowing his thoughts to lure him into dangerous paths. 

The second incident is an experience which oc- 
curred to him one day at Berkeley, California, after a 
session with the class in Kant, when he felt in a par- 
ticularly expansive frame of mind. The experience 
may be characterized as one of'a wonderful trans- 
lucency of the objects surrounding him. Their spatial 
extensiveness seemed reduced to a minimum while at 


the same time they acquired a new “fourth dimen- 
sional” depth and intensity. These few. words must 
_ suffice for an experience the implications of which, he 


clue to the author’s thought and mental 


informs us, he could never adequately convey to his 
friends, but which supplied him with a perspective 
which has dominated his thought ever since. Its im- 
portance for him may be indicated by-saying that it 
gave him a clue for understanding how all that is 
externally ascribed to an object may from within be 
translated into potentiality, dynamic possibility. 

It was what philosophers also acknowledge to be a 
mere “hunch,” but it was the sort of hunch that made 
him eager to exploit its possibilities because of the 
intimations of profitable results. It gave him a clue 
to the eternal mystery of the relation between body 
and mind, which had fascinated him ever since the day 
he had taken the first wrong path to the soul. Matter 
and mind need no longer offer the puzzle of two en- 
tirely heterogeneous natures being held in some amaz- 
ing alliance in the living organism. Matter is not 
that impenetrable static stuff which has defied all 
attempts to discover how life can in any way be 
associated with it. For all matter which appears as a 
three-dimensional surface, can be conceived as possess- 
ing a fourth dimension which may be designated as its 
potentiality. This potentiality consists particularly 
in its ability to retain its past history and turn it intoa 
basis for future persistence. Even the lowest forms 
of existence have this capacity to some degree. We 
cannot give a detailed account of the scale of existence 
in which this fourth aspect attains increasingly more 
importance. Its manifestation is naturally pre- 
eminent in the human individual where mind has be- 
come autonomous. For in the rational creature, this 
potentiality can be more completely organized and 
recreated, especially by the power of the imagination 
into more novel and spontaneous approaches to the 
future. The significant fact, however, is that this 
potentiality, this storing up of the past and present 
as resources for the future, belongs to matter itself ; 
and by virtue of it, matter can gain access to, In fact 
become an integral part of, spirit. This also serves to 
explain the fact, always intriguing, that we live so 
much in the past and in terms of the past. 
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Pursuing the indications of his “hunch” further, 
Professor Montague developed the bearings of his 
theory of potentiality on the field of ethics. The core 
of his ideas on the moral life may with some justifica- 
tion be summed up in the words that the moral life is 
a life from within expanding outwards. It is a life of 
growth. This implies first of all that morality is not 
to be conceived as a special function, we might say 
some peculiarly resilient activity of the mind, but 
rather as coordinate with the whole of the spirit’s 
growth. ‘Spirit and its potentialities derive their 
incommensurable dignity not from an alien and abso- 
lute quality but from the infinity of quantity by which 
their dimension exceeds the lesser dimension of bod- 
ily needs.” (‘‘Belief Unbound,” p. 44.) It implies 
equally that all external authority or discipline cor- 
rupts true morality. Professor Montague reverses 
the basic principle of Kant’s ethics so that it reads: 
“Tt is the law that there shall never be law.” (p. 58.) 
It is not a lawless morality which he advocates, but 
one in which there shall be no imposition from without. 
Life itself will make its demands upon the spirit. But 
the extent or control of moral actions must always be 
the extent of one’s own greatest potentialities; con- 
science is the larger self contrasted with the narrower 
self. The final court of appeal for determining duty 
must always be the duty to fulfill one’s own greatest 
possibilities. ‘It is not communism or fascism but 
pure cooperative anarchism that will characterize the 
golden age of the future.” (p. 57.) 

The prime concern of the moral life must, there- 
fore, be a more abundant life. The essential function 
of mind is to increase life by reviewing and refashioning 
the resources of the deposits of the past. “For better 
or for worse, life is utterly committed to going for- 
ward.”’ (p. 638.) Accordingly, the two fundamental 
virtues are Love and Enthusiasm. The former is the 
extensive principle, that of assimilating a wider range 
of interests and transfusing it with one’s own char- 
acter. This principle was particularly preached by 
Gautama and by Jesus. The other is the more in- 
tensive principle, of spontaneity and self-affirmation, 
as representing the actualizing of potentialities. It is 
this enthusiasm which alone can “burn away the fu- 
tilities, frivolities, and wastes that plague us today.” 
Neither temperance nor the law of the golden mean 
can secure to us the maximum of life which is life’s 
intrinsic goal and law. Enthusiasm includes par- 
ticularly Loyalty and Courage. In respect of the 
courage of the intellect our modern world has far 
greater possibilities than that of either Buddha or 
Christ. 

What function can religion have in such an indi- 
vidualistic and dynamic philosophy of life? Cer- 
tainly traditional religion is inadequate to support it, 
and the most serious threat to any religion is its danger 
of becoming irrelevant. The shortcomings of tradi- 
tional religion have been its harking back to a golden 
era of the past, and the resulting authoritarianism 
based on an attempt to re-establish that golden age. by 
imposition. Religion, in order to maintain its place 
in life, must be revolutionized; in place of an ascetic 
denial of life it must become part of life’s chief aim, 
namely, toattain a maximum abundance of life. Some 
of the recent attempts to bring religion into line with 


the modern temper have failed because they consti- 
tuted merely a compromise. Even a devout natural- 
ism which attempts to reduce the divine to whatever 
factors in the environment are conducive to the good 
life, has lost more in emotional intensity than it has 
gained in scientific plausibility. Religion is an all-or- 
none kind of thing. It is not to be conceived as a 
mere ally to the life of spiritual growth, or as lending 
it alien and precarious support. It is the very ful- 
fillment of the quest to actualize to the full the poten- 
tialities in life. Hence it is the affirmation of “the 
possibility that what is highest in spirit is also deepest 
in nature.’”’ Atheism is not so much irrational as an 
impoverishing of life. 

The crucial issue in religion is, then, whether 
reality does sustain this “exciting”’ possibility. Once 
more Professor Montague is loyal to his hunch that 
spirit pervades matter, not as an appendage, but as 
intrinsic to matter. For, as we have seen, there is no 
form of existence which does not to some degree possess 
the potentiality of retaining its own past and on the 
basis of it reaffirming itself in the future. There is, 
however, only one form of reality which could translate 
past history into future continuance, and that is mind 
or consciousness. Since all existence presents this 
aspect of real potentiality, we are justified in assuming 
that there is a world-soul or consciousness. To this 
consciousness we may ascribe personality; it would be 
more rather than less personal than our minds since it 
possesses a more perfect, and intimate rapport among 
its elements. 

Thus Professor Montague holds that the universe 
supports the idea of an all-pervasive spirit. But it 
does not equally validate the traditional idea that this 
spirit is also omnipotent. The dread reality of evil 
will not sustain such an idea. The attempts to retain 
both the infinite goodness and infinite power of God 
have generally resulted in compromising God’s good- 
ness. 

A more justifiable interpretation of the uni- 
verse would be that it is pervaded by an omnipresent 
spirit with limited power, in short a God who is finite 
in will. For the world is constituted of finite exist- 
ences, each of which has its measure of self-affirming 
spontaneity, and which accordingly presents some 
aspect of self-sufficiency and externality to the spirit 
which encompasses the whole. This aspect of the 
world represents the environment for God, “that in 
God which is not God,” but which his spirit is pro- 
gressively penetrating and transforming. The spirit 
of God is like a leaven, heightening all potentiality, 
and progressively overcoming opposition in the way of 
its actualization. 

If we may be permitted to paraphrase Professor 
Montague’s statements, we would say that religion is 
not a belief in a transcendent reality which already 
definitely is and which is contrasted with our finite 
life, but it is an active living for and through a trans- 
cendent reality which is becoming and which will be. 
Our religion is summed up, not in a conforming of any 
sort, but in an aspiration toward and increasing at- 
tainment of a fuller, more abundant, life. The degree 
in which we actualize that spirit in our lives and thus» 
become instrumental in fulfilling it as well as ourselves, 
will constitute our claim to immortality. 
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SPIT the general truth that the college period 
i | is one of great emotional storm and stress 
= we are all familiar. During college years 

* a student’s feeling over his own personal 
| problems runs high, and he is at the same time most 
_ susceptible to the contagion of mob enthusiasms. We 
| Bove only to think back over our own experience to re- 
_ member the ease with which, in our late teens and 
early twenties, persons, ideas, and causes became 
_ objects of extremes of loyalty or antipathy. It was 
_ then that we were either ardent Socialists, or else felt 

that the established order should count on us as stal- 
wart defenders. 
|. German youth have been in much the same situa- 
_ tion except that in their case the process of sentimen- 
_ talizing over personal troubles has gone further, and, 
| especially in recent years, the demands of the nation 
‘as a spiritual entity requiring wholehearted allegiance 
| have been more keenly felt. The German has always 
_ been well aware of the ties binding him to his native 
| province—Baden, Bavaria or Saxony, as the case 
might be—and lately he has been more responsive 
| to the claims of the nation as a whole because of his 
| burning indignation at the injustices of the treaty of 
| Versailles. The German has never minimized his 
‘troubles. Today when his country has actual griev- 
ances he is more than ever prone to keep personal and 
| national difficulties in view in formulating his own 
philosophy of life. It has been said with truth that 
‘every German regards himself as Siegfried and thinks 
of every Frenchman as Hagen. He has a sincere be- 
lief that real esthetic and religious sensitiveness is his 
alone, and that a blow at his nation is a blow at the 
highest cultural values which man is capable of at- 
taining. This unreasoning patriotic fervor, spring- 
ing as it does from the deepest levels of his own emo- 
tional life, is one of the causes for his present bitter 
antagonisms. He regards the Jews as his personal 
enemies because he has worked himself up to the point 
of believing Jewish culture is an insidious opponent 
of his own. The obviously unsportsmanlike quality 
of his treatment of a small minority and the glaring 
errors in his failure to appreciate what Jews have done 
for Germany herself are neglected in his wild desire to 
justify the nation, after fourteen years of defeat and 
disgrace, and to find, in a renewed national life, the 
solution for personal emotional problems, especially 
the problems of youth. It is hard for us to understand 
i 


SN 


this apparent betrayal, on the part of the German 
iationalist, of all that thoughtful men have held dear, 
but our attempt will be made less difficult if we re- 
' member that with all his capacity for intellectual dis- 
rimination, the German has ever lived close to the 
nstinctive level of experience, and that the strength 
e has shown along lines of emotional sensitiveness 
ould easily become weakness at a time when a power- 
il urge, like that toward patriotism, is constantly 
iwarted. 
_ We must also remind ourselves that in spite of 
is originality the German has always yielded easily 


to regimentation. This is again perhaps a result of 
the intensity of his personal problems and his inability 
to find a way out of them himself. German students 
love to march and sing and drink together, and in times 
of stress they accept the ideas of the crowd with re- 
markable docility. Today the German student is 
enjoying the experience of being with men who have 
like minds with his own. The troublesome Jew has 
been evicted from his universities, and troublesome 
questions, such as those of the worth of nationalistic 
aims, or the perils of educational indoctrination, have 
been discarded. The student finds common purposes 
in the classroom, and during the summer when he goes 
to a labor camp, he enjoys the experience of working 
with men drawn from all classes of society who live in 
common quarters and share a common enthusiasm. 
Teachers who have no axe to grind, and who are them- 
selves suspicious of the Nazi program and completely 
out of sympathy with the barbarous parts of it, will 
tell you that they find in their classes an attitude 
of buoyant hope and confidence in place of the former 
disillusionment and despair. As you go on to talk 
with ousted Jewish professors you learn at first hand 
of the price with which this unity and confidence has 
been bought. The tragedy of the German universities 
today lies in the fact that while Nazi teachers are 
sincere in their devotion to nationalistic principles 
they are completely oblivious to the essential dis- 
honesty of an academic situation where only one point 
of view can be expressed. The naivete of their atti- 
tude comes out in the fact that John Dewey, prophet 
of freedom and universalism, is being preached in Nazi 
classrooms because of his stress on the need of subor- 
dinating individual desires to the common good. On 
the other hand, one of the deepest tragedies in the lot 
of the ousted Jews is their utter inability to under- 
stand why they should not be regarded as good Ger- 
mans and as loyal vehicles for the expression of the 
German spirit. 

Resistance is still offered in some quarters, but, 
as a professorship in Germany is a political appoint- 
ment, few dare to allow their opposition to become 
overt. One hears of groups in several of the universi- 
ties which are holding secret meetings and discussing 
plans of keeping alive the old German spirit of disin- 
terested research. Four universities, among them 
those which only recently were the most liberal, have 
shown themselves most subservient to the new regime: 
Kiel, Gottingen, Frankfurt, and Freiburg. The last 
named has at present-as its rector or presiding officer 
the chief philosopher among the Nazis. Martin 
Heidegger, renowned spokesman for Phanomenologie, 
and formerly considered the ablest spiritual and intel- 
lectual leader which the youth movement had pro- 
duced, has now gone over to the National Socialist 
movement, finding in it a vindication of his view that 
philosophy should arise our of the impulses of the mass 
of the people, and should be only secondarily a subject 
for critical debates among technical experts. 

J. S. Bixler. 
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THE GERMAN ‘‘CHRISTIANS’”’ 


ERMANY is not America. And what has be- 
come German defies comprehension by Amer- 
icans. Newest of all, the appropriation by 

the victorious group in the German Protestant Church 
of the name first applied at ancient Antioch is such a 
defiance of all that it has come to mean to a free 
people that its acceptance by a church majority is 
unaccountable except as a fresh instance of the in- 
version of human reason. Its inconsistency with all 
that a “movement for liberation’”’ would seem to de- 
note becomes consistency with a state of mind in 
which, to quote the new evangelical bishop, “equality 
before God does not exclude inequality among men, 
which is also willed by God.” 

The theological significance of the capture of the 
church by the “Christian” majority accomplished in 
the impressive presence of one hundred and fifty 
theological students in Nazi uniforms, carrying full 
army equipment including knapsacks on their backs, 
may easily be dismissed. As a demonstration of the 
capture of the German mind by what the new bishop 
calls “the entire movement for German liberation,”’ 
which, “including its leader, our Chancellor, appears 
to us as a gift of God,” it is significant as a new item 
of the subjection of intelligent beings to an adamant 
rule. 

American observers in Germany in recent months 
have not failed to observe certain physical benefits 
resulting from autocratic rule. Cleanliness in the 
streets, orderliness in policing, advance in housing 
plans, speak of a strong governmental direction. 
These are akin to the betterments which have come to 


be the familiar gains under dictatorial government, the 
cost of which in denial of self-reliance and individual 
freedom, as a spiritual value, is deeply obscured. So- 
cial reformers see the ends towards which they labor 
through educational and legislative paths, none too 
swiftly trod, accomplished almost instantaneously un- 
der autocratic command. They are impressed by the 
regimentation of youth and the display, in brown- 
shirted ranks, marching with shouting enthusiasm 
under Nazi banners. And they, or some of them, re- 
turn wondering if the childhood of America might not 
indeed be recruited in a somewhat similar manner to 
support our efforts towards recovery from the ills and 
ails of depression. 

The church development, with its assumption of 
divine authority and its abject devotion to a central 
human authority, may well be taken as the perfected 
development of an order that can never be American 
without the reversal of every concept of what consti- 
tutes the dignity of human rights and individual 
freedom of soul. America is not Germany. 

Herbert C. Parsons. 


* * 


CONFIDENCE BRINGS STRENGTH 


ONDER for a moment the sage counsel of Isaiah: 
“In quietness and in confidence shall be your 
strength.”” We achieve power against days 

of strain not only through quietness and high purpose 
but through faith. 

In his “The Psychology of Power,” Hadfield tells 
of asking three ex-service men to submit themselves 
to an experiment in suggestion. He used a small in- 
strument known as a dynomotor to test the pressure 
exerted by the grip of their hands. Under normal 
conditions the average pointer readings of the three 
men was 101 pounds. Then he subjected them to 
hypnosis and implanted in their minds the suggestion 
that they were ‘‘very weak.”” Immediately the aver- 
age declined to twenty-nine pounds. But when he 
suggested that they were very strong, the dial regis- 
tered 142 pounds! Confidence brings strength not 
only to our muscles but to our morale. 

We may look on life quantitatively or quali- 
tatively. A cynic says to a mother, “That boy in 
your arms is but twenty pounds of chemicals which 
you could buy for seventy-three cents in a drug store.” 
“How blind you are!’”’ she laughingly replies. mo 
couldn’t buy my boy for the wealth of the Indies.” 
Declared a materialist scoffiingly, ‘‘What is man i 
the face of astronomy?’’ ‘He is the astronomer,” 
replied the religionist. We might define religion— 
realizing, of course, that definitions of religion lik 
definitions of beauty are woefully inadequate—as 
perceiving the universe, ourselves, and our fellows quali 
tatively rather than quantitatively. 

What strikes one as he reads the annals of early 
Christianity is the singular courage of Jesus’ followers 
in the presence of great strain—contumely, persecu- 
tion, and even the threat of death. The church today 
can boast of great edifices, land, investments, an 
members, but it cannot boast of power. Perhaps th 
is because the church thinks in terms of things ra 
than of personality, thinks quantitatively rather that 
qualitatively. Now we are in religious doldrums, b 
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the penduum will swing again, there will be a religious 
awakening, and once more believers will recognize 
‘personality to be of infinite worth. We will have a 
new Pentecost. 

| Many of the writers of those exilic and post-exilic 
hymns, which we call the Book of Psalms, evidently 
had experienced times of great strain. ‘All thy waves 

_and billows are gone over me,” writes one. “Keep 
back thy servant from presumptuous sins.” ... 
“My flesh and my heart faileth,” cry others. 

These Psalm writers found resources of strength 

not through religious faith alone but through what 
_they believed to be first-hand experience of the pres- 
ence of God. Listen to their words—‘‘The Lord is 
the strength of my life; of whom shall I be afraid. . . . 
The Lord gives strength to his people... . Thou 
hast girded me with strength.” 

“Can men gain strength direct from God?” we 
ask the psychologist. If he knows the limits of his 
field he might reply, ““The answer to that question lies 
not in the realm of science but of faith.”” As William 
James said, “Energy, which but for prayer would be 

_ bound, is by prayer set free and operates.’”’ Further- 

more, we know from replies to questionnaires that if 
one attempts to pray, believing the result to be purely 
subjective, prayer loses its efficacy. One must believe 
to obtain results. Nor need we hold that prayer 
brings with it magical power; on the contrary, the 
evidence points rather to the enhancement of power 
we already possess.” Dilworth Lupton. 

* * 


IMPLEMENTING PEACE 


HALL we have war? Buy a —— gas mask, 100 
franes.” 

Such advertising flaunts itself into the 
minds of Frenchmen every day, according to an ar- 
ticle in The Living Age. Cosmetic and tooth-paste 
advertisements are just de trop! Newspapers, pam- 
phlets, and cinema join in the cry, ‘‘Buy one of our 
masks! Made to measure—all prices.” 

Truth is stranger than fiction when a nation 
afflicted with the war jitters resorts to such prepared- 
ness. France justifiably fears night bombing attacks 
when it hears the sword-rattling of a pathological 
Hitler and a Napoleonic Mussolini, but such jumpiness 
further contributes to making Europe a very inflam- 
mable tinderbox. No relief is given to the growing 
apprehension when Uncle Sam announces four more 
cruisers, more destroyers, submarines and _ aircraft 
carriers. . 

Everyone wants peace, talks peace, and writes for 
peace, but few work for peace. “Plenty of people 
wish well to any good cause,’”’ said Annie Besant, 
who has just died, “but very few care to exert them- 
selves to help it, and still fewer will risk anything in 
its support.” This may prove to be an apt obituary 
for our civilization unless “body-stirring,” as well as 
soul-stirring, efforts are made. Pyramiding arma- 
ments leads inevitably to conflict; but this time, we 
fear, gas masks will be futile gestures. 

| On October 16 the Disarmament Conference re- 
convenes in Geneva to take up an heroic task which 
hourly grows more difficult. If religion can energize 
oa opinion enough to create, not a wave, but a 


steadily increasing torrent of sentiment and action for 
drastic armament reduction, regardless of other na- 
tions’ programs, then progress will be made. Foreign 
correspondents and publicists may talk about the 
“next war,”’ but if religion resolutely insists that there 
will be no more war and acts passionately to prove it, 
that irrational, idealistic insistence will come true. 

Specifically the church can sponsor mass demon- 
strations, peace rallies with petitions; it can give 
signed articles and news articles to newspapers and 
other publications; it can conduct straw ballots and 
interview or write legislators; it can give talks, plays, 
concerts for peace over the radio; it can do anything if 
it tries hard enough. 

On the eve of October 16 a mass meeting will be 
held in Geneva. Why can’t every church, as a starter, 
be represented by delegate, letter or cablegram? 
Peace! Who will “risk anything in its support”? Or 
shall it be gas masks, 100 francs? 

Charles A. Engvall. 


* 2 


RING LARDNER 

NHE recent death of Ring Lardner removes from 
at the band of American writers one who was 
far more influential than probably he himself 
knew, and who was a far abler artist than most of 
our literary critics ever guessed. He was a humorist, 
and, of course, no humorist is ever taken quite seri- 
ously, at least until he is dead. Why this is so, no- 
body knows, but a great man is supposed to pull a 
long face. Lardner’s influence began with his base- 
ball stories just before the war. Other writers at once 
recognized the extraordinary fidelity with which his 
ear had caught the argot of a certain strata of society. 
Few laymen realize the difficulties which a writer must 
overcome faithfully to render even cultivated conver- 
sation. The rhythms and idiom of conversation are 


highly complex, far more so than those of written 


prose. And, curiously, they become more complex as 
you drop down the cultural scale—at least, to a cer- 
tain point. 

Lardner’s influence would have been a merely 
technical one, however, had he stopped there. Healso 
contrived by his use of this faithfully rendered argot 
both to satirize the speakers and to inspire a kind of 
cold pity for them. He suddenly uncovered a whole 
world of moronic males (and not a few females) who 
were ridiculous and didn’t know it, and who passed 
their lives in a mental vacuum awful to contemplate 
when your first gust of laughter was over. “The 
Golden Honeymoon,” surely one of our short-story 
masterpieces, will make you laugh. But your final 
memory will be hardly less bitter than your adult 
memory of “Gulliver’s Travels.” There was not a 
little of Swift in Lardner. 

Not Hemingway with his hard-boiled sentimen- 
tality, but Lardner with his grinning friendliness for 
all sorts of folks, but behind it his bitter scorn for the 
vast stupidity of great sections of life, most truly rep- 
resents us in our recent literature of disillusion. His 
roots were in the past of frontier humor, he had a warm 
heart, and he looked upon the democracy which had 
bred him and shuddered at its depths of dullness. 

Walter Prichard Eaton. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


SOCIALIZED RELIGION 
Thomas H. Billings 


The Social Triumph of the Ancient 
Church. By Shirley Jackson Case. New 
York: Harper and Brothers. $2.00. 


This is the third in the series of Rausch- 
enbusch Memorial Lectures delivered 
at the Colgate-Rochester Divinity School. 
Dean Case traces the process by which 
Christianity was transformed from its 
primitive other-worldliness and, by its 
effectiveness in the economic, social, and 
political world, became the universally 
recognized divine institution for the pro- 
tection and guidance of society. He de- 
fines the presuppositions of the ancient 
world regarding religion and human wel- 
fare, the presuppositions which Christian- 
ity inherited. He deals with Christianity’s 
changing relations and growing influence 
in the economic, social, and political life 
of the Roman Empire. The concluding 
chapter states the problem that faces the 
modern church and shows the meaning 
that the triumph of the ancient church has 
for religion in modern times. 

The triumph of the church was due to 
the fact that Christians were more honest 
and dependable, more frugal and industri- 
ous, than their neighbors. Within their 
societies and even beyond, they exercised 
an amazing charity. Membership in the 
Christian Church offered a type of security 
in case of sickness or unemployment to 
which the world outside of Christianity 
was a stranger. The Christian church de- 
manded of its members an individualism 
rugged enough to bear its own burdens and 
its share of the corporate burdens as well. 
Earning power was most desirable. The 
economic effects were not unlike those 
which followed the Wesleyan revival in 
England. Honesty, frugality, and indus- 
try normally make people well-to-do. 

In the meantime, wealthy and noble 
men and women were won to Christianity 
in numbers sufficient to create, together 
with those who had risen by their own ef- 
forts, a class of wealthy Christians. The 
problem of their relation to the social life 
of their own class among their heathen 
neighbors had to be dealt with. Increas- 
ingly, they mingled in the ordinary pur- 
suits of their social equals, showing a 
capacity for the appreciation and fostering 
of the artistic and literary life of their day. 
Increasingly, too, they were to be found in 
public office entrusted with the responsi- 
bility of the public welfare. In spite of 
the dismay of many of its preachers, Chris- 
tianity ceased to be regarded as exclusively 
concerned with the world to come and 
became a way of life in this world. The 
older ideal survived in the monastic estab- 
lishments and in the so-called religious life. 


The opposition that Christianity had to 
meet from without was of a more distress- 
ing character. The presupposition on 
which the ancient world was organized was 
that human prosperity, security, and peace 
depended on the favor of the gods. Neglect 
of the gods was dangerous, a crime worse 
than murder, for it would bring down on 
the whole community some dreadful ca- 
lamity. The Christians were notoriously 
guilty of this crime. It is not be to won- 
dered at that they were the victims of mad, 
unreasoning terror at times on the part of 
the heathen populace, and that they con- 
stituted, in the minds of even enlightened 
statesmen, a serious menace to public 
safety. 

For three centuries Christians were ex- 

posed to periodical persecutions, some of 
them of terrible virulence. It was only 
when they had demonstrated in economic, 
social, and political life that they were a 
stabilizing force, a leaven capable of saving 
society, that their God was regarded as 
capable of protecting the state. This was, 
however, accomplished so fully that not 
only were all rivals driven from the field, 
but even the political power became the 
church’s willing subject. The. victory, 
however, left the ancient presuppositions 
unchanged. Slavery and economic in- 
equalities were tolerated as before. The 
Christian’s social concern was solely to be 
an honest, capable, dependable member of 
his own social group, to alleviate distress 
and prevent flagrant outbreaks of evil. 
_ The task that faces the church today is 
different. The responsibility for all ham- 
pering conditions is now presupposed to be- 
long to man. It is not sufficient for a 
Christian to be honest, pure, and capable 
in his own social group. He is expected 
to feel the responsibility that is his for 
making the Christian ideas of justice, 
brotherhood, and spiritual idealism prevail 
in society, this tno without subjecting so- 
ciety to ecclesiastical control. The task 
need not bring us to despair. The ancient 
church triumphed in the end, although it 
took centuries for the task. It succeeded 
by making itself a practicable religion for 
people who participated in the complex 
activities of the social process. 

The modern church must be content to 
take one step at a time, to work for realiz- 
able goals, not to demand the complete 
elimination of the evils of our world at 
once. We must, however, continue our 
protest against these evils, but not to the 
extent of withdrawing ourselves from par- 
ticipation in international, national, civic, 
economic, and industrial life. Suecess can 
come only through a long process. ‘The 
most effective way to Christianize the 
social order is to socialize the Christian 
religion.” 


CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN 
THEOLOGY 


Contemporary American Theology. 
Second Series of Theological Auto- 
biographies. Edited by Vergilius Ferm. — 
New York: The Round Table Press. 408 ° 
pp. $3.00. 

Eleven more “‘leaders in religious think- 
ing” give a clear and intimate account of 
their journey from strict orthodoxy to a 
modernism which varies surprising little 
in content. All contributors pay the 
greatest respect to the influence of pious 
homes, and all of them maintain the funda- 
mental position from which they started, 
but enriched by philosophy and experience. 
The most remarkable article in this series is 
a convincing plea for “Churchianity” by 
Professor Daniel Arthur McGregor, who 
avoids the difficulty apparent in the posi- 
tion of most of the other theologians who 
attempt to return to the historic Jesus, by 
finding his authority in the church spring- 
ing from Jesus. 

All the contributors are men of true 
learning who buttress faith with funda- 
mental thinking. Professor Ferm should 
render a great service to modern theology 
if he would edit another of these volumes 
devoted to men who are radical in thought. 

Mi Fevl fs 


* * 


THE PULSE OF EMERSON 


The Heart of Emerson’s Essays. 
Selections from his complete works. 
Edited by Bliss Perry, with introduction and 
notes. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. 368 pp. $3.00. 

Bliss Perry interpreting Emerson repre- 
sents a literary marriage made in heaven. 
Here we have selected, by one of the masters 
of those who know Emerson, mainly those 
essays which epitomize Emerson’s “coun- 
sel to the individual person.’”’ Professor 
Perry performs a service in his selections 
and in his notes which earlier might have 
saved some Emersonians from what W. C. 
Brownell called their ‘‘perkiness.’’ Time 
and again he indicates that Emerson’s 
thought represents a “requisite wholeness 
of good tissue”’ in substance if not in style. 
For example, in his notes for the essay on 
Self-Reliance, it is remarked that “‘the ‘self’ 
that Emerson is describing is the higher 
self, ‘man’s share of divinity.’ In an ad- 
dress of 1854, Emerson declared that ‘self- 
reliance, the height and perfection of man, 
is reliance on God.’ ”’ This attempt of the 
editor to reveal the various mirrors in 
Emerson’s lighthouse is evident throughout, 
and gives to the book a comprehensive 
attitude, a sense of the universal in the 
individual, that may be, indeed has been, 
missed in an unsystematic perusal of the — 
twelve volumes of the essays and the ten — 
volumes of the “Journals.” In _ short, U 
Professor Perry has really got at the heart — 
of Emerson. Every heart that vibrates — 
to that iron pulse will be grateful to him. 
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MR. GREDLER INSTALLED AT 
NEW LONDON CHURCH 


_ Rev. Frank 8. Gredler was installed as 
minister of All Souls’ Church, Unitarian- 
Universalist, in New London, Conn.., at 
an evening service October 1. 

_ Dr. Roger F. Etz, superintendent of the 
| Universalist General Convention, read 
the Scripture lesson and preached the in- 
stallation sermon. Dr. Walter R. Hunt, 
secretary of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation, offered the installation prayer. 
The charge to the minister was delivered 
by Rev. Charles Graves, minister of the 

_ First Unitarian Church in Hartford, Conn.; 
the charge to the people by Rev. William 
A. Haney, minister of the Universalist 
Church in Norwich, Conn. Rev. J. R. 
Danforth, minister of the First Congrega- 
tional Church in New London, extended 
the welcome to the community. Mr. 
Gredler pronounced the benediction. 

The choir of the Universalist church in 
Norwich came over to lead in the music and 

_sing an anthem for the service. About 
fifteen Unitarians came from Hartford 
with Mr. Graves to attend the service. 

Mr. Gredler has been serving the New 
London church since last November. Pre- 
vious to his coming to New London, he 
was minister of the First Unitarian Society, 
Ithaca, N. Y., from 1925 to 1931. From 

1921 to 1925 he served the First Parish in 
East Bridgewater, Mass. 


ae: 


SILVER ANNIVERSARY 


The year 1933 marks the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the federation of Universal- 
ists and Unitarians in New London, Conn. 

The Universalist Church of New London 
was organized in 1843. About half a cen- 
tury later, in 1891, Universalist services 
were abandoned. In 1895 Rev. D. M 

Wilson, field secretary of the American 
Unitarian Association, organized the First 
Unitarian Society of New London. In 
this organization both Universalists and 
Unitarians participated. 

In 1908 the name of the society was 
changed to “‘All Souls’ Church, Unitarian- 
Universalist.”” The church from now on 
was a member not only of the American 
Unitarian Association and the Channing 
Conference of Unitarian Churches, but 
also of the Universalist General Conven- 
tion and the Connecticut Universalist 
Convention. 

The same year the site of the present 
church building was purchased. The 
American Unitarian Association gave 
$4,500 toward the building of the new 
church, and the Connecticut Universalist 
Convention gave a similar sum. In 1909 
the cornerstone was laid, and in 1910 the 
building dedicated. 

- The church is a cozy chapel of Harvard 
brick, generously covered with ivy. The 
worshipful atmosphere of the church is en- 

hanced by the Tiffany stained-glass window 
in the chancel, given in 1924 by Mrs. Ed- 

‘ward C. Hammond in memory of her 
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mother, Mrs. Anna Chapin Rumrill. When 
the church was built Mrs. Hammond gave 
the organ in memory of her father—James 
A. Rumrill. In the same year, Mrs. 
George P. Fenner gave the cheerful fire- 
place in the parish hall. 

The Rev. Mr. Reynolds was the first 
settled minister. Since his brief pastorate 
the following ministers have served the 
parish: Rev. J. F. Tucker, 1897-1905; Rev. 
Howard C. Ives, 1906-1911; Rev. C. T. S. 
Bullock, 1911-1914; Rev. Walter S. 
Swisher, 1914-1920; and Rev. W. J. 
Greene, 1921-1932. The present minister, 
Rey. Frank S. Gredler, came to the church 
in November of 1932. 

* co 
NEW ILLUSTRATED LECTURES 


A recent accession to the material for 
visual instruction which the Department 
of Religious Education is prepared to 
furnish to churches and schools, is a series 
of twelve brief illustrated talks on men 
who have been prominent in the develop- 
ment of liberal thought throughout the 
ages. These lectures have been prepared 
by Miss Harriet E. Johnson, who is also 
furnishing the greater part of the slides. 
The number to be used w th each lecture 
varies from fifteen, to twenty-five. The 
general title of the series is ‘The Sower of 
Christianity and His Helpers,” and the 
characters presented are: 

Jesus cf Na areth 
John, the Disciple 
Paul of Samosata 
John Wycliffe 
Girolamo Savonarola 
Michael Servetus 
Faustus Socinus 
Francis David 

Joseph Priestley 
William Ellery Channing 
Theodore Parker 
Ralph Waldo Emerson 

Application for the use of these lectures 
should be made to the Department of Re- 
ligious Education, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass. The only expense involved 
is the cost of transportation and of replac- 
ing any slides which may be broken in use 
or in the return shipment. 

A new list of the slides which the depart- 


ment can furnish is now available. 
* * 


A FIVE-FEDERATION MEETING 


The Bay Shore Federation of the Young 
People’s Religious Union is planning an 
unusual meeting for October. The Essex, 
North Middlesex, Worcester, and Channing 
Federations are being invited to meet with 
Bay Shore at Kingston, Mass., over the 
weekend of October 28-29 for a conference 
planned around the topic, ““Unitarianism: 


Past, Present, Future.” 
* * 


Washington, D. C.—The minister of 
All Souls Unitarian Church, Dr. Ulysses 
G. B. Pierce, is conducting a series of six 
weekday meetings on “The A B C’s of 
Unitarianism.” 


LOAN COLLECTION. PHOTOGRAPHS 

Several times in the past, requests have 
come to the Historical Library of the 
American Unitarian Association from 
churches about to celebrate important 
anniversaries or to hold services of special 
siguificance for loans of pictures of eminent 
Unitarian laymen, as well as of our fore- 
most ministers. 

The need was met, as well as could be, 
from our picture file. At best, the result 
was a rather lame collection of pictures 
varying in size, and not at all representa- 
tive of the number of noted men and wo- 
men whom liberal religion may claim, who 
have been eminent in the fields of social 
reform, education, literature, science, and 
so forth. 

That requests for pictures of this nature 
may be more adequately met, the Histori- 
cal Library announces a loan collection 
consisting of from seventy-five to one hun- 
dred pictures, mounted on cards of uniform 
size, and now available for use in the 
churches. From the thought of eminent 
Unitarian laymen in this country, the idea 
has grown to include “Liberal Religion: 
Age-Old, World-Wide,’ and some repre- 
sentatives of liberal religion of the four- 
teenth, fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 
abroad, as well as of the present, have been 
included. Furthermore, in cooperation with 
the Universalist General Convention, emi- 
nent Universalists join the ranks—a fact of 
special interest to our Universalist-Uni- 
tarian churches. 

The collection lends itself to use as a 
whole or divided into groups, according to 
the particular field in which the group is 
eminent. 

Those interested may apply to Mrs. 
George F. Patterson, Librarian, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass. The only expense 
is the cost of the transportation in the re- 
turn to headquarters. ' 


* * 


FORUM LECTURES IN BRAINTREE 


“Today and Tomorrow” is the general 
subject of a series of community forum 
lectures interpretive of contemporary life 
which began October 8 in Braintree, Mass., 
and which are sponsored by All Souls 
Church, Unitarian-Universalist, and man- 
aged by the Laymen’s League of the 
church. All the speakers are residents of 
Braintree. The lecture next Sunday at 
4.30 p. m. will be given by Arthur L. Evans, 
editor of The Braintree Observer and presi- 
dent of the church, on ‘‘The Oneida Com- 
munity: One Hundred Years of Christian- 
ity Applied to Business.” 


* * 


Lexington, Mass.—The Unitarian 
Church will welcome a pilgrimage of Uni- 
tarian students of Greater Boston, Mass., 
under the leadership of Rev. William H. 
Gysan, October 15. The young people will 
worship with the parish at the Sunday 
morning service and visit historic spots in 
Lexington and Concord. 
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The Wayside 
Community Pulpit 


Columbus Day 
They pushed aside 
horizons 
that we might reach 
better things. 
Walter A. Cutter. 


PERSONALS 


Miss Harriet A. Austin of Hopedale, 
Mass., who celebrated her 102nd birthday 
September 24, is the oldest living life mem- 
ber of the American Unitarian Association. 
She became a member in 1893. Miss Aus- 
tin was born in Salem, Mass., in 1831, 
living there for sixty years. The Austin 
family was one of the first to settle in 
Salem and traces family history back 200 
years. 


Rev. Elbridge F. Stoneham, minister of 
the Church of the Unity in Winchendon, 
Mass., has been appointed chairman of the 
N. R. A. committee for Winchendon. 


A feature article on the ‘Frederick 
Triplets,’ appearing in The Boston Herald 
of September 19, recalls that Frank B. 
Frederick formerly served as president, 
and Mrs. Virginia Louise Frederick McGill 
as field secretary, of the Young People’s 
Religious Union. Mrs. McGill is now dean 
of women at Dana College in Newark, 
N. J., the institution in which her hus- 
band, Frederick T. McGill, Jr., also a 
prominent worker in the Y. P. R. U., is 
professor of English. Frank and Paul R. 
Frederick are attorneys in Boston, Mass. 


The recent resignation of Miss Helen 
Destemps as parish administrator of the 
Unitarian Church in Newton Centre, Mass., 
was followed by a tribute in the church 
calendar which pointed out her contri- 
butions, through virtually six years of 
service, to the present admirable condition 
of the society. In everything, said the 
tribute, she “has been as devoted as she 
has been efficient.” 


The 100-year-old home of two devoted 
Unitarians of Barneveld, N. Y., the Misses 
Josephine and Edith Skinner, was destroyed 
by fire September 25. Many Unitarians 
have been entertained in the Skinner home 
on the occasion of the Barneveld pilgrim- 
ages and the meetings of the Mohawk 
Valley Conference. Miss Edith Skinner, 
who recently retired from the teaching 
profession, was long actively interested in 
the Unitarian church at Flushing, L. I. 


* * 


KING’S CHAPEL SERVICES 
Dr. Boynton Merrill of the Second 
Church, Newton, Mass., will preach at the 
King’s Chapel noon services Tuesday to 
Friday inclusive, October 17-20. Monday, 
October 16, at 12.15 p. m. Raymond C. 
Robinson will give an organ recital. 


DARE. C -EORRen 


Of Religious, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizations which 
receive the support of Unitarians 


American Unitarian Association 
The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and cooperation among 
liberal Christians. 

Defends civil] and religious liberty at home 
and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Branch Offices 
All Souls’ Church, New York 
105 South Dearborn St. 


Chicago Berkeley 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children 


for children of all races and creeds 


Helps children in difficulty. Cooperates with | 


hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children. 


Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President. 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-president. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 

PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 


PARKER B. FIELD, General Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


2416 Allston Way | 


~The Meadville 
_ Theological School 


Founded 1844 
trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
_ tion address 
| President Sydney B. Snow, D. D. 
| 5701 Woodlawn Ave. 
| Chicago 


| Laymen’s League Chapters 


3) 


Men! --- If your church has’no chapter, let us help you 
organize one. If it has one, let us help you with its work 
| and its problems. 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
Twenty five Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


---have made men more church-conscious--- 
brought new men to the church---rendered 
organized, effective service to parish and 
community --- provided adult education in 
religious and social questions. 


Proctor Academy for Boys 


| (Founded in 1879) 
“In the foothills of the White Mountains” 


54th year opened September 13. Accredited by 
New England and other colleges. Preparation for 
| Board Examinations. Graduates in 22 colleges. 
Practical Arts. Special preparation for Wentworth 
Institute. Junior School. All sports. Reasonable 
rates. Unitarian Auspices. Write Headmaster 


CALLED TO SAN JOSE 

Rev. Ben F. Wilson, who has been serv- 
ing as guest preacher at the First Uni- 
tarian Church of San Jose, Calif., during 
September, has accepted a call to the pas- 
torate of that church. Mr. Wilson comes 
to San Jose from Erie, Pa., where he was 
minister of the Unitarian Church during the 
past three years. He is widely known as 
a forum speaker on political and social 
science, and was associated with Premier 
Ramsay MacDonald in the latter’s suc- 
cessful election campaign. 

* * 
ILIZZIE CHEYNEY-WARD 

A large assemblage of friends and ad- 
mirers attended the memorial meeting held 
September 4 in Denver, Colo., for Mrs. 
Lizzie Cheyney-Ward, who died August 31. 
She was the wife of Dr. Duren J. H. Ward, 
Unitarian clergyman, author and lecturer. 
The service included music which had been 
selected by Mrs. Ward, readings from her 
writings, and a tribute by Dr. Ward. 

Mrs. Ward was a woman of many in- 
terests who had been barred from active 
participation in various movements for 


human betterment by almost life-long ill- 
health. She was the author of ‘‘Poems of 
Science,” and had painted and sketched 
extensively. Her biography in ‘‘Principal 
Women of America’? thus sums up her 
views on the condition and prospects of 
mankind: 

“She regards the human race as only 
recently entering a rational existence, and 
thinks that whatever hope there may be 
for worthwhile human life is yet to come 
about by the aid of scientific research, dis- 
covery and application. She thinks sci- 
ence has uncovered the direful need of 
every aspect of our existence, and that it 
will take centuries to awaken the race even 
to know its defects.” 


* * 


Arlington, Mass.—‘‘The Needs of Our 
Times’”’ is the title of a series of sermons 
being preached at the First Parish Uni- 
tarian Church by the minister, Rev. John 
N. Mark. He is considering the need for 
“Scientific Thinking and Living,” “‘Rever- 
ence for Life,” ‘A Philosophy of Life,” 
“An Ethical Interpretation of Life,” and 
“Faith.” 
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_ ALLIANCE BOARD MEETING 

The September meeting of the executive 
_ board of the General Alliance was held in 
_ the Fifield Room, Unitarian Building, 25 
Bewt Street, Boston, Mass., September 


| 


2, with Mrs Thomas C. Rees in the chair. 
here was an attendance of forty. 
fe The treasurer reported that once again 
| the Alliance had received a gift of $100 from 
a gentleman interested in the work being 
 earried on by the Alliance. 
| The name of Mrs. A. Martin Pierce has 
_ been placed in Memoriam by the Women’s 
_ Alliance, New Bedford, Mass. 
| ‘ Miss Lucy Lowell gave an interesting 
account of her visit to the British League 
this summer, and Mrs. Charles E. St. John 
told of a meeting at Barnstable, Mass., 
_ when the members of the Nantucket, Mass., 
_ Alliance were guests. 
A brief report on the new manual was 
given by Mrs. Frank S. Elliott. The 
_ statement of Alliance Week at Star Island 
| showed a registration of 197. 
F In further reference to the resolution on 
| education passed at the annual meeting in 
| May, Mrs. Elliott, chairman of the com- 
_ mittee on social service, told of proposed 
_ plans to bring this resolution to the atten- 
tion of the branches. The suggestions of 
the committee will be embodied in a letter 
_ to be mailed in October to Alliance branches 
and to directors. 
_ The nominating committee of the board 
presented committee nominations made 
‘since the June board meeting, and the 
nominations were confirmed. 
i Three resignations were presented: Mrs. 
Ellis Gifford, Massachusetts director; Mrs. 
pe PCharles F. Cook, New Hampshire director; 
; Mrs. Robert H. Schacht, chairman of the 
committee on programs. These resigna- 
_ tions were accepted with deep regret. 
‘ Mrs. Rees presented two new committee 
chairmen to the board: Miss Edith L. 
4 Jones, Evening Alliance; Mrs. Wilton E. 
Cross, Junior Work. 
Mrs. Harry W. Hall, chairman of the 
f _ Monday Conference, made a full announce- 
ment of the meetings of the conference to 
_ be held in Boston during the coming season. 
The greetings of the executive board 
’ were voted to the conference of Junior 
~ Alliances held in Leominster, Mass., Sep- 
tember 30, this being the twenty-fifth 
janniversary of the organization of The 
’ Gleaners, the hostess group. 
* * 
HOMESTEAD OPENS THIS FALL 
_ The Whitney Homestead will be open for 
_ guests throughout October and November, 
longer, if the demand justifies it. Rev. 
Minna C. Budlong has returned as hostess. 
flany guests have taken advantage of the 
Homestead as a place for rest and recrea- 


The bracing air and the glory of the 
al tumn foliage make Stow, Mass., and 
vic) especially attractive in the fall 
ason, and the installation of oil heating 
the main house insures comfortable 


RADIO SERVICES 


The following services will be broadcast 
the coming week: 


Eugene, Ore., Rev. Ernest M. White- 
smith, Sunday, 2 p. m., Station KORE, 
1400 kilocycles. 


Hollywood, Calif., The Humanist So- 
ciety, Rev. Theodore Curtis Abell, Sunday, 
6.30 p. m,, Station KNX, 1050 kilocycles. 

Minneapolis, Minn., The First Uni- 
tarian Society, Dr. John H. Dietrich, 
Sunday, 10.45 a. m., Station WDGY, 1180 
kilocycles. 


Sioux City, Ia., Rev. Gordon Kent, 
Friday, 4.80 p. m., Station KSCJ, 1330 
kilocycles. 


Tampa, Fla., Dr. Carlyle Summerbell. 
Tuesday, 7.30 p. m. Station WMBR, 
1370 kilocycles. 


Account must be taken of the differences 


in standard time. 
* * 


REPRINTS FROM THE REGISTER 


The recent editorial in The Register on 
Robert G. Ingersoll, written by Herbert C. 
Parsons, president of the Unitarian Lay- 
men’s League, was reprinted in one issue 
of The Christian. Other reprints from The 
Register include two poems by Hugh 
Robert Orr, “The Modernist,” in The Los 
Angeles Unitarian, and ‘‘Eseape” in The 
Monthly Bulletin of the Unitarian Church 
in Uxbridge, Mass., which also reprints 
selections from the article on “Friedrich 
Heiler’s ‘Prayer’”’ by Rev. Lawrence Clare, 
and from one of the articles on “The Pur- 
pose of the Church Re-examined,” by Rev. 
Frederick M. Eliot. A Bangor, Me., news- 
paper ran the letter written to The Register 
by Rev. Stephen H. Fritchman, minister 
of the Unitarian church in Bangor, asking 
it to publish a full-length article on the 
function of the modern newspaper. 


* * 


FRUIT AND FLOWER MISSION 


Dr. Charles E. Park will show his direct 
color slides at Horticultural Hall, 300 
Massachusetts Avenue, Boston, Mass., 
for the benefit of the Benevolent Fraternity 
Fruit and Flower Mission, on Monday 
afternoon, October 16, at 2.30. 

The slides will be described by Dr. Park 
in his inimitable manner and will include 
views of gardens and of the hill country of 
New Hampshire. 


* x 


MRS. STANARD DOW BUTLER 


Mrs. Stanard Dow Butler, wife of Dr. 
Stanard Dow Butler of the Church of the 
Reconciliation in Utica, N. Y., died at 
their summer home in Russia, N. Y., Sep- 
tem™er 30. Mrs. Butler had been actively 
associated with her husband in his parish 
and pastoral activities, and was beloved 
by a wide circle of friends in Utica and 
Barneveld, N. Y., and in St. 'Petersburg, 
Fla., where Dr. Butler was formerly minis- 
ter of the United Liberal Church. 


PENSION CONTRIBUTORS 


The Unitarian Service Pension Society 
acknowledges with thanks the following 
contributions received since the start of 
the present fiscal year, May 1, 1933. 
Second Church, Boston, Mass.............. $100.00 


First Congregational Society, Taunton, Mass. 37.20 
Second Congregational Society, Northampton, 

WTO iis Ae SIS, IEEE a ee tee ee 21.25 
Unitarian Society, Fairhaven, Mass......... 50.00 
First Unitarian Society, Plainfield, N.J...... 108.25 


Rev. Alfred Gooding, Portsmouth, N. H..... 57.73 


Mrs. Horatio Stebbins, Berkeley, Calif....... 10.00 
Stebbins Branch Alliance, Newton Centre, 

IE Sea Odio deere to Matinee ae ekmicn cies 5.00 
First Unitarian Church of Philadelphia, Pa... 100.00 
Rev. John N. Pardee, Bolton, Mass.......... 5.00 
Women’s Alliance, Redlands, Calif.......... 2.50 
A. E. Greene, Ann Arbor, Mich............. 15.00 
Rey. Franklin Zeiger, Exeter, N. H.......... 10.00 
Women’s Alliance, Montreal, Canada....... 10.00 
Mrs. Emma Dupee Coy, Evanston, Ill....... 25.00 
Dr. Christopher R. Eliot, Cambridge, Mass... 115.45 
Women’s Alliance, Gardner, Mass........... 3.00 
First Church in Somerville, Mass......... Nie web200 
Miss Frances C. Cruft, Boston, Mass........ 100.00 
Dr. Frederick Lewis Weis, Lancaster, Mass... 2.00 
First Church in Roxbury, Mass............. 100.00 
Women’s Alliance, Bridgewater, Mass....... 5.00 
Women’s Alliance, Waverly, Mass.......... 5.00 
Women’s. Alliance, Pomona, Calif........... 3.00 
Laymen’s League, Pomona, Calif........... 3.00 
Women’s Alliance, St. Louis, Mo............ 22.00 
Benevolent and Women’s Alliance, Wayland, 

VERBS HC va rare ei tig: Lure meat ie PM eats NORA 5.00 
Women’s Alliance, Petersham, Mass?........ 25.00 
Women’s Alliance, Lynchburg, Va.......... 2.00 
Women’s Alliance, Milwaukee, Wis... ..... 27.50 
Women’s Alliance, Rowe, Mass............. 5.00 
Rev. Charles DeVries, Pepperell, Mass... 3.00 

TOU! stay eeDeacebar aie shaieicka seid aatbime oh . $1,007.88 

Albert C. Pollard, Treasurer. 


* * 


CHARLES J. DUTTON RESIGNS 

Rev. Charles J. Dutton has announced 
his resignation as minister of the First 
Unitarian Church in Des Moines, Iowa, to 
be effective December 31. 


* * 


CONTRIBUTORS 
Andrew Banning is tutor in theology at 
Harvard Divinity School, where he re- 
ceived his doctor’s degree in 1932. 


Thomas H. Billings is minister of the 
First Church in Salem, Mass. 


J. S. Bixler is Bussey professor of theology 
at Harvard University and a professor 
at Smith College. 


Walter Prichard Eaton is professor of 
drama at Yale University. 


Charles A. Engvall is minister of the 
Unitarian Society, Lawrence, Kans. 


Dilworth Lupton is minister of the First 
Unitarian Church in Cleveland, Ohio. 


Herbert C. Parsons is president of the 
Unitarian Laymen’s League. He is 
executive secretary of the Massachusetts 
Child Labor Commission. 


Hugh S. Tigner is minister of the First 
Universalist Church in Oneonta, N. Y. 


Quincy Wright is professor of interna- 
tional law, University of Chicago. 
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Pleasantries 


A terr fic right hand uppercut to the 
chin which almost decapitated Sharkey 
brought Canera the title. . . . The blow 
dropped Sharkey in his tracks and stunned 
some 40,000 men and women.— New York 


paper. 
* * 


Magistrate (in London court): ‘You 


| Emeritus. 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). School 
and Tremont Streets. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, Min- 
ister. Rev. John Carroll Perkins, D. D., Minister 
Chorus of Men’s Voices, Raymond C. 
Robinson, Organist and Choirmaster. 11 a. m. 
Morning Prayer with Sermon by Rev. Palfrey Per- 


kins. 


| Recital by Mr. 


admit tearing a handful of hair from your | 


husband’s head?” 
Defendant: ‘‘I wanted some to put in a 
locket.’’—Boston Transcript. 
sete 
We feel better already. A New York 
paper reports that large-size diamonds are 
more in demand today than at any time in 
the last four years — Helena Independent. 
* a 
Friend: ‘‘He’s worth in the neighborhood 
of a million dollars, I’ve heard.” 


Flapper: “Good! That’s my favorite 
neighborhood.”’—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 
* * 

11 A.M. 


Sermon by Dr. Stewart 
“The One Who Knows All” 
—Sign in front of a Buffalo church. 
* * 


We’re still topsy-turvy. A few years 


ago the job of Secretary of Agriculture was | 


to assist nature. Now it seems his business 
is to thwart her.—Toledo Blade. 
* * 
The estate of the late President of Peru 
totaled only $30, which leads us to believe 


that he must have been sold the same kind | 


of bonds that we were.— Judge. 
* ok 


Kitchenette: ““Why did you marry such 


a homely man?” 
Humidorceas: ‘‘He asked me, dearie.’””-— 
Louisville Courier-Journal. 
* * 
On an island in the South Pacific there 
are no taxes, unemployment, crime, beg- 
gars, jazz bands, radios or inhabitants.— 


American Defence. 
* * 


When or if worse comes to worst, the | 


overshadowed Cabinet members may be 
able to get jobs as college professors.— 
Springfield Union. 
* * 
An exchange says that self-praise is a 
good deal like riding on a merry-go-round. 


| minister. 


Week-day Services, 12.15 p. m. Monday, Organ 
Robinson; Tuesday-Friday, 
Boynton_ Merrill, D. D., Second Church, Newton, 


Mass. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819). 
80th Street and Lexington Ave. 


day service, 1l1a.m. Church School, 11 a. m. 


| Howland Lathrop, D. D., Edward Jay Manning, | 
| ministers. | 


It satisfies our personal desire, but it never | 


gets us anywhere. 
oa * 
In a settlement class in English: 
“Who were the Pilgrims?” 
“Please, teacher, they was immigrants.” 


—Exchange. 
* * 


Prisoner (to mate): “I asked the warden | 


for a radio in our cell tonight. Lucky 
Strike is broadcasting our stick-up.”—Log. 
+ * 
“So you’re from New York?” 
“Yes, I live in the American colony.” — 
Christian Science Monitor. 


“The Marxist Challenge to Christianity,’’ by Francis B. Henson 
) executive secretary of the Religion and Labor Foundation. 


NEW YORK—BORO. BROOKLYN—Church 
of the Saviour. 
Place. 
way trains, five minutes from Wall Street.) John 


Services at 11 a. m. and 7.30 p. m. 


Classified Advertising 


Church, Help and Miscellaneous Wants 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Discount for 6 
or more insertions. Minimum charge $1.00 
Watch these columns each week. 

Rate card furnished on request. 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Edith Kern, 1912 G. 


St. N. W., former patron of many years, still has her | 


delightful guest home near White House. Rates 
exceedingly low. Running water, 


guests to look her up. Tel. Met. 1142. 


Wanted.—Position by woman of experience and 
best recommendations, as companion and private 
secretary. 


Address: C—182. Care of Christian Register. 


Wanted.—As companion, cultivated Protestant lady 
over thirty—must have social qualifications and be | 


good traveler. | ei 
Address C—183. Care of Christian Register. 


Rev. | 


Dr. Minot Simons | 
Welcome to friends and visitors. Sun- | 


Pierrepont Street and Monroe | 
(First Brooklyn stop on all downtown sub- | 


| Station—ten minutes to A. U. A. Room with 


private baths. | 
Mrs. Kern invites formerf guests to write her, new © 


Pensions Paid 
Depend on 


| Goneubucions Made 


Has your church done its proper 
part this year for the support of 
our aged clergymen? 


Send checks promptly to 
ALBERT A. POLLARD, Treasurer 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


Unitarian Service Pension Society 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


The following hotels are worthy of patron- 
age. They render excellent service and 
provide a pleasant atmosphere for 

their guests 


Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 


HOTEL LENOX 
Boylston Street, Boston 


Near Arlington Street Church and Back Bay 


bath, $3-$5. Phone KENmore 5300 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 


Beacon Street, Boston 
Next to State House 
Rooms with running water $2.00 up. 
Rooms with bath $8.00 up. 
PULPIT 


wmacHor GOWNS 


Embroidered Pulpit Hangings 

Bookmarks, etc. k 

Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 
Specialists in Church Vestments 

and Embroideries for half a century 
COX SONS & VINING 

131-133 E. 23d St. New York 


Soon to appear 
in The Christian Register 


‘“‘The Modern Dilemma,”’ by T.S. Eliot, well-known poet and critic. 


‘(Our Times Before the Tribunal of History,’’ by Roscoe Pound 
dean of the Harvard Law School. 


‘‘A Weekend at a Buchmanite House Party,”’ by the wife of a clergy 


man. 


‘‘Japan in Manchuria,’’ by Roland Hall Sharpe, journalist. 


‘“‘The Challenge of Christianity to Marxism,”’ 
Dusen, professor of theology, Union Theological Seminary. 


by Bernard Eugene Meland, professor 
philosophy in Central College, Fayette, Mo. 


‘‘Karl Barth,’’ by Albert Nicholas Kaucher, minister of the First Uni 
tarian Society, West Upton, Mass. 


‘‘Henry Nelson Wieman,’’ 


To new subscribers The Register is offering 
22 issues from October 1 for $1.00 


by Henry P. V 


